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drawing it through the punctured wound. One of the monks forthwith 
applied the stone, which behaved in the regular manner described. The 
bird did not recover, but it survived eight hours, to the admiration of the 
monks and other spectators of the experiment. 

Redi states that he himself possessed some of these stones, and also Vin- 
cent Sandrinus, one of the most learned herbalists of Pisa. Redi describes 
them as " always lenticular in form, varying somewhat in size, but in general 
about as large as a farthing, more or less. In color some are black, like 
Lydian stone, tinged at times with a reddish lustre ; others white, others 
black, with an ashy hue on one side or both," etc. 

This stone had not been identified, until it occurred to the writer that it 
was evidently tabasheer. This is a variety of opal that is found in the joints 
of certain species of bamboo in Hindostan, Burmah, and South America ; 
it is originally a juice, which by evaporation changes into a mucilaginous 
state, then becomes a solid substance. It ranges from translucent to 
opaque in color. The word is a corruption of tabixir, a name which was 
used even in the time of Avicenna, the Grand Vizier and body surgeon of the 
Sultan of Persia in the tenth century. It played a very important part in 
medicine during the Middle Ages. The substance has been discussed and 
described by Dr. Ernst Huth (Berlin, 1887). Dr. Huth observes that it is 
cited as a remedy for affections of the eyes, the chest, and of the stomach, 
for coughs, fevers, and biliary complaints, and especially for melancholia 
arising from solitude, dread of the past, and fears for the future. Other 
writers speak of its use in bilious fevers and dysentery, internal and exter- 
nal heat, and a variety of injuries and maladies. 

Mr. Kunz concludes : " The writer has examined a large number of so- 
called madstones, and they have all proved to be an aluminous shale or 
other absorptive substance. But tabasheer possesses absorptive properties 
to a greater degree than any other mineral substance that I have examined, 
and it is strange that it has never been mentioned as being used as an anti- 
dote. It may be confidentially recommended to the credence of any person 
who may desire to believe in a madstone." 

Ghost Dance in Arizona. — The " Mohave Miner " contained an 
account of this dance, copied in the Chicago " Inter-Ocean," June 25, 1891. 

" Imagine a circular piece of ground one hundred feet in diameter, in- 
closed by a fence made by putting poles and bushes into the ground and 
surrounded by the high and rugged granite walls that reflect in demoniacal 
phantasms the lurid lights of half a dozen fires that blaze within the inclos- 
ure, while two hundred savages (Wallapais) clad in white robes with fancy 
trimmings — faces and hair painted white, in whatever decorative manner 
the savage mind suggests as best calculated to produce the most weird and 
startling effects — move slowly around in a circle, keeping time with a wild 
chant that swells and falls in barbaric cadence ; while two hundred more 
stand or crouch around the fires, awaiting their turn to participate. I can 
never forget the sensation produced upon my mind as I stood between two 
swarthy chiefs and gazed upon this scene. How can I describe this new 
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step of the ghost dance ? It is like a military ' side step to the left ' 
accompanied by an indescribable movement of the body. All the dancers 
face toward the centre, holding each other's hands, and all joined in the 
chant. The dust issued in clouds from beneath two hundred scraping feet, 
and what with the dust and exertion the dancers are soon exhausted and 
drop out, while others take their places. 

"They dance until the circle has gone completely around, then stop for a 
few minutes and rest, then start up again. At each new start they sing a 
different chant, and so the dance goes on till midnight, when with a loud 
clapping of hands, they break ranks and go home. During all this time 
two or three chiefs or medicine men moved around outside of the circle pre- 
serving order and reprimanding any merriment or hilarity. Chief Ko-ar-a 
explained that this was a religious dance, and that due solemnity must be 
observed. 

" The dance being over Surahm, Ko-or-a and the head medicine man, 
Pay-qui-ya, gave us a little insight into the object, etc., of these ceremonies. 
They said : ' We believe in the existence of a powerful deity who will come 
upon the earth some time within the next three or four years in the form 
of an Indian. This being is called in the Piute language Nota Winnup, 
and his name has been adopted by other tribes. When Nota Winnup comes 
all Indians who have died in the ages that are gone will be restored to life 
and perpetual youth. Those who are now old, sick, or lame will also be 
restored. Simultaneously will reappear the game that has existed in past 
ages, while the white people and all other races except the American Indian 
will perish. Upon the Indian who dares to entertain or express a doubt of 
the truth of these things, the medicine man threatens to bring the most dire 
and fatal punishments. Each dance is ordered by Nota Winnup, who ap- 
pears to the medicine men on the fifth night of each dance and tells them 
when to hold the next, and other things he wishes his people to know. 
Each dance lasts five nights, and the last night we dance until morning. 
Just before daylight the medicine men go on top of the little butte and 
talk with Nota Winnup, and upon returning report his sayings to the 
people. We do not intend any violence toward the whites ; we want to live 
peacefully with them until the Messiah comes, and then we cannot keep 
them from being destroyed if we wish. 

" ' The next dance will be at Wallapai Mountains and will begin on the 
nth of June. Then there will be another one here on the ist of July. 
Tell the white people that this is our religion and we believe it. They 
have their religion and they have a right to believe theirs. 

" ' We will dance until Nota Winnup comes, but we are not angry ; we 
want to be friends with the whites.' 

" By special request the medicine man repeated slowly the words of one 
of the chants so we could take it down. The chants are all in Pah Ute, 
and this one is as follows : — 

Pah con-da-wom ban-da, 
Pah ka-wom-ba. 
Pah con-da-wom-ban-da, 
Pah ka-wom-ba. 
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A-no ve-yae, pah con-doy, 
A-no veyae pah con-doy ; 
Hong-go de-yae, hong-go doy, 
Hong-go de-yae, hong-go doy. 

" A few of the younger and more progressive Indians refuse to believe in 
these prophecies, or to take any part in the dances." 

" Frank Leslie's Weekly," under the head of the " Devil's Dance," de- 
scribes a similar dance among the White Mountain Apaches. (We are 
obliged to cite at second hand, not having access to a file of this peri- 
odical.) 

" There are five principal actors or dancers, four of whom are warriors, 
supposed to represent the head chiefs of the several tribes located north, 
east, south, and west, emblematic of his acknowledged supremacy in the 
four quarters of the globe. The fifth dancer is a small boy, perfectly 
naked except in the ' gee string ' and head gear ; he impersonates the 
spirit of the departed chief and is supposed to be invisible at all times and 
to all people. 

" The head-gear which is a mask covering the entire head, is made of black 
cloth, with almost imperceptible slits for the eyes and mouth, and is drawn 
down under the chin and tied with a string. Surmounting all is the head- 
dress proper, which proclaims the rank, dignity, and special office of each 
chief. Their costume is made up of the most gorgeous medley of colors 
and material it is possible to imagine. 

" In the first place they are stripped to the waist, around which is gathered 
a blanket of fantastic color and pattern ; then their bodies are painted an 
ashy hue, overlaid with grotesque designs in black ; one painted curiously 
like a skeleton ; another with pointed bands of black running diagonally 
across his back ; a third with crescents — each one apparently exercising 
his ingenuity to produce the most uncanny effect. 

" To realize a scene so weird as the one here described, imagine yourself 
in the wilds of Arizona, the night a starlit one in January, with a strong 
breeze blowing that chills you to the bone ; a grand living circle of human 
beings, numbering in bucks, squaws, and children not less than four hun- 
dred, gathered around a huge camp-fire of blazing logs ; tom-toms beating, 
accompanied by a howling, rhythmical chant that would terrify the devil him- 
self, and in the midst of all this to see eight, ten, or a dozen bucks rush 
madly into the circle with some indescribable monster, which proves to be a 
raw-hide, but which at first sight reminds one of ' Old Nick ' himself, and 
which, indeed, it is intended to represent, This the bucks fall upon with 
sticks and clubs, as if their very lives depended upon the violence and 
rapidity of their blows, at the same time joining the chant, which rises and 
falls in weird cadence to the tom-toms. 

" Then comes from the darkness a piercing sibilant call, followed by woo- 
hoo-hoo, which can only be likened to the cry of a screech-owl ; then the 
dancers appear, trotting in single file, brandishing bows and arrows and 
long wooden swords, bowing to right and left, jumping, and making gestures 
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impossible to describe ; up they rush to where the devil is being beaten, 
back they dance to the fire, around and around they fly, leaping and yelling, 
the spirit of the great chief (the small boy) rivaling all in feats of agility 
and endurance, the whole making night one hideous dream. Then, and 
only then, can one appreciate the novel sight witnessed on the banks of the 
Gila." 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

" Injun-Giving." — If an American child, who has made a small gift to 
a playmate, is indiscreet enough to ask that the gift be returned, he (or 
she) is immediately accused of being an Indian-giver, or as it is commonly 
pronounced Injun-giver. The child so unwise as to regret his gift is re- 
garded with great disdain by his playmates, who always treat " Injun-givers " 
with scornful looks and sometimes with wordy derision as having com- 
mitted a great offence to child-etiquette. 

Can any reader of the Journal of American Folk-Lore explain the origin 
of this expression. Are Indians (red-skins) prone to this habit ? 

In England, the children who feel aggrieved cry out : — 

Give a thing and take a thing 
Is a bad man's plaything. 

But so far as I could learn, English children do not use the term " Injun- 
giving." 

H. Carrington Bolton. 

Decoration of Negro Graves. — The note by Dr. H. Carrington Bol- 
ton (vol. iv. p. 267, July-September, 1891) recalls to my mind with interest 
my own observation ten years ago in the Negro cemetery at Columbia, 
S. C, to which he refers. I made the matter then the subject of remark 
in a letter to the New York "Evening Post" (February 24, 1881). The 
paragraphs which apply are those following, and they give more in detail 
what Dr. Bolton has made note of, showing that the custom is not yet 
obsolete : — 

" I saw at Columbia, S. C, a practice in vogue among the blacks which 
exists nowhere else so far as I can learn, and is savage or childlike in its 
simplicity of idea. When a negro dies, some article or utensil, or more than 
one, is thrown upon his grave ; moreover it is broken. If you go through a 
dilapidated weed-grown graveyard which straggles in and out of the hollows 
on a side hill covering the high bluffs along the river, you will see some 
very strange examples of this mortuary custom. Nearly every grave has 
bordering or thrown upon it a few bleached sea-shells of a dozen different 
kinds, such as are found along the south Atlantic coast. Mingled with 
these is a most curious collection of broken crockery and glassware. On 
the large graves are laid broken pitchers, soap-dishes, lamp chimneys, 
tureens, coffee-cups, sirup jugs, all sorts of ornamental vases, cigar boxes, 
gun-locks, tomato cans, teapots, flower-pots, bits of stucco, plaster images, 



